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"This  cour.try,  \7±th  its  insti- 
tutions , oolongs  to  tne  people 
■vrho  inhabit  it*  Tne  never  they 
31^11  grc.’\T  •v.ear^/  of  the  existing 
govornirent , they  can  exersiRe 
their  constitut ional  rigiTt  of 
ar.ending  it,  or  their  revolutio- 
nary right-  to  dismember  or 
overthrow  it*” 

Abraham  Lincoln, 


'i  rs-tlfcatefflral 


dress 


’Te  kno’-7  that  special  regard  must 
be  paid  1ro  institutions,  customs, 
and  traditions  of  various  lands; 
and  we  do  not  deny  th^t  there  are 
certain  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  and  Hngland,  in 
wlJLch  the  workers  may  ioopa  to 
secure  their  ends  by  peaceful 
means 


harl  ..arx  at  a public  meeting  in 
Amsterdam  1872.  Quoted  by  Stelov 
"Tlia  First  Int ernat io2;al”  p«g.240 


IITTRODUCTION 


It  is  axiomatic  that  the  ideas  and  concepts 
~"^hich  prevail  in  any  given  epoch  are  products 
Lof  the  then  existent  mode  of  production,  dis- 
^tribution  and  exchange*  While  this  is  true, 
^there  are  ideas  or  concepts  carried  over  from 
'^previous  epochs  which  persist  in  the  new  eco- 
^nomic  environment  because  they  serve  a useful 
social  or  class  purpose*  These  latter  crystal- 
■"lize  into  a tradition  which  exerts  a powerful 
influence  in  tinting  the  social  picture  of  the 
present  with  the  tones  of  the  past. 

Incorporated  in  American  tradition  are  the 
noble  ideas  on.  political  liberty  formulated  by 
the  Revolutionary  Fathers  of  this  country. 
Foremost  of  these  is  the  basic  principle  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  revolution  — to 
change  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  this  country  to  meet  changed  conditions* 
Xn  the  last  analysis,  nothing  but  this  right 
to  revolution  is  AI-ERICANISM* 

Yet  the  reactionary  elements  of  the  nation, 
to  preserve  their  own  existence,  have  in  the 
past  resorted  to  the  misuse  of  the  term  "Amer- 
icanism” to  denote,  not  its  true  meaning the 

right  to  "change" but  its  exact  opposite 

the  obligation  to  perpetuate  outworn  social 
institutions.  Until  recently  this  false  usage 
of  "Americanism"  was  broadcast  by  our  dema- 
gogues in  their  press  and  from  their  ros- 
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i rams*  It  is  not  strange  that  this  is  no  long- 
er true,  except  for  the  special  case  of  a 
Hearst • 


The  forces  of  the  capitalist  system,  be- 
;ause  they  are  not  faced  by  a revolutionary 
T7orking  class  prepared  to  esxablisii  a new  sys- 
tem, are  driving  toward  a political  and  philo- 
jophical  antithesis  of  Americanism  — a capi- 
talist dictatorship*  Aware  of  this,  the  capi- 
talist class  would  ghadly  see  the  working 
2lass  forget  the  principles  of  political  demo- 
cracy which  it  has  had  handed  down  to  it.  The 
task  of  abolishing  civil  liberties  would  be  so 
nuch  lighter  for  the  ruling  class. 

It  is  because  political  rights  are  a pro- 
gressive step  in  social  development;  it  is  be- 
cause these  rights  are  vital  to  further  pro- 
gress; it  is  because  they  arc  im^rtarrt  instru- 
ments for  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
class,  tliat  the  modern  revolutionary  movement 
is  intensifying  its  efforts  to  bring  them  con- 
stantly to  tie  attention  of  the  workers.  This 
% 

pamuhlet  presents  the  ideas  expressed  by  some 
of  ^jnerica's  greatest  thinkers the  Revolu- 

tionary Fathers.  £te,niel  De  Leon,  foremost  of 
American  revolutionists  of  the  present  day, 
has  admirably  cauglit  and  projected  the  spirit 
of  Americanism  which  the  Fathers  expressed. 
The  Industrial  Union  Party  hopes  that  the  mes- 
sage contained  in  this  pamphlet  will  reawaken 
the  revol'ut ionary  spirit  which  is  the  real 
Americanism. 


:to.y,  1935. 


EXECUTIVE  COLGvIITTEE 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION  PARTY 
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OUR  ^VOLUT  I^I^Y  FAT  IffiRE 


It  seems  that  there  are  people  who  by  the 
word  ’’revolution"  understand  a social  wreck,  a 
splitting  off  from  the  past  absolutely.  I do 
pot  so  understand  revolution.  Revolution  is^ 
simply  the  culminating  point  of  evolution;  and 
this  revolution  that  wo  are  about  to  make  in 
gene mt i on  is  intimately  connected  v.’ith 
the  revolution  that  the  so-called  revolut ior^aiy 
fathers  accomplished*  To  say  that  they 
vj-ere  absolutely  bourgeois,  without  any  feeling 
for  an^<body  else,  to  say  that  their  purpose 
was  to  oppress,... .is  absolutely  to  ignore  the 
fact,  to  ignore  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
revolutionary  fathers  were  oncoming  capital- 
ists, they  wrere  bourgeois, 

gined  that  if  you  would  allow  a person  free 
access  to  the  opportunities  of  labor,  his  free- 
dom would  be  guaranteed. 

It  is  false  reasoning,  it  is  unhistoric,  it 
is  unphilosophic,  to  draw  a comparison  absolute 
a:id  hard  and  fast  between  our  revolutionary 
fathers  and  the  French  revolutionists.  The 
French  revolutionists,  those  who  accomplished 
tlie  revolution,  were  well  developed  bourgeois; 
back  of  them  were  the  masses,  who  had  nothing 
to  say,  but  who  could  give  a good  many  blows 
and  compel  the  then  French  revolutionists  to 
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accon^lish  •ertain  results..  It  was  not  so  in 
America.  In  America  the  men  who  accomplished 
the  revolution  wer®  not  the  masses,  but  were 
men  who  really  believed  that  by  giving  free 
opportunity  to  v/ork,  unhampered  by  feudal  en- 
croachments and  feudal  hampering  laws,  free- 
dom was  established-  To  say  that  they  meant 
the  oppression  of  the  working  people  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  genius  of  .\r.:erica.  /Applause-/ 

V/ill  you  tell  me  that  John  Adams  of  Missa- 
chusetts  meant  to  oppress  the  people  when,  in 
Ids  great  speech,  turnij'.g  against  the  Ilcrth- 
ern  men  who  wanted  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
South,  and  who  were  then  howling  against  chat- 
tel slavery,  he  asked  the  question:  Please 

tell  me  what  is  the  difference  between  employ- 
ing a man  and  paying  him  in  money  just  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together— what  is  the 
difference  between  that  and  giving  him  just 
enough  food  for  him  to  get  along?  "The  one," 
said  he,  "is  called  slavery,  and  the  other," 
said  ho,  "is  calleci  I'reedom,  but  the  two  are 
the  same  thing-  the  difference  is  imaginary 
only."  3o  you  tell  me  that  txiat  man  meant  to 
oppress  the  people  of  America?  I say  no;  and 
it  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  point  if 
the  comrade  who  made  the  statement  had  adduced 
some  points  instead  of  stating  generalities* 
Will  you  tell  me  t'nat  that  sentence  meant 
bourgeois  oppression? 

V/ill  you  tell  me  that  James  ?,^dison  did 
not  understand  the  situation  v/hen  he  said  in 

a magnificent  little  essay  of  his:  "Wo  are 

free  today  substantially,  but  the  day  will 
cone  when  our  Republic  will  be  an  impossibi- 
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lity.  It  will  be  an  impossibility  because 
v/ealth  will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  A republic  cannot  stand  upon  bayonets, 
and  when  that  day  comes,  when  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a few,  then 
Y/e  must  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  country  to  readjust  the  laws  of 
the  nation  to  the  changed  conditions."  /Great 
Applause/'  Will  you  tell  ms  that  that  man  was 
animated  by  strict  bourgeois  sentiments? 


en- 


Remem- 


Take  Franklin*  I regret  indeed  that  the 
comrade  did  not  take  the  pains  to  find  out 
whers  that  passage  was  put  iic.  * That  passage 
occurs  in  a little  arg'umbnt  by  Franklin  on 
Y/hat  property  means.  I challenge  anybody  to 
justly  point  out  anything  to  bear  out  that  the 
meaning  of  xhat  expression  is  bourgeois.  1 
would  like  to  give  you  the  history  of  tlmt  ex- 
pression* The  c,onx  inenta.1  congi’e -iS  was  en- 
gaged with  the  subject  of  the  ballot*  Remem- 
ber tlcat  the  national  Const  it ut  io::  f oes  not 

siy  a word  upon  property  qualii  icat  ions  , but 
daring  the  discussion  on  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion resolijtions  upon  the  sugject  \.ere  pro- 
posed. Somebody  wanted  a property  qualifica- 
tion* Bor.jemin  Franklin  asked:  "Suppose  a 

man  comes  and  wants  to  enroll*  You  a.sk  him, 
'■That  is  your  name?’  ‘John  Jcies*'  'iiave  you 
any  property?'  'Yes,  I have  a donkey.  ’ 'How 
much  is  your  donkey  worth? ' 'Five  pounds.' 


“^Property  is  the  creature  of  society,  and 
society  is  entitled  to  the  last  farthing  when- 
ever society  needs  it."  Benjamin  Franklin. 


’Very  well,  you  con  vote*’  Next  year  the  same 
man  comes  around  and  he  wants  to  register* 
You  ask  him,  ’Have  you  any  property!'  'No.* 
•'Vhat  has  become  of  your  donkey!*  'He  is  dead*’ 
’Well,  then,  you  can’t  vote  I’  "Now,”  says 
Franklin,  "who  voted  last  year,  the  man  or  the 
donkey!"  daughter  and  applause^  Will  you 
tell  me  that  that  man  looked  upon  property  as 
a means  to  oppress  the  workingmen?  That  sen- 
tence that  "Property  is  the  creature  of  soci- 
ety" is  a deep  scientific  statement,  and  I 
would  like  Comrade  Simpson  or  anybody  else  to 
Rnd  i-gnt en  me  as  to  where  tnat  utterance  or  a 
similar  one  happens  befo'he  Franklin  made  it* 
Socialism  maintains  that  very  thing,  that  pro- 
perty is  the  creature  of  society;  property,  mind 
you,  not  wealth  — property,  that  the  power  o'Y 
holding,  owning,  is  the  creature  of  society* 

A bourgeois  never,  never  said  that  same 
thing-  It  was  an  aspiration  of  the  revolu- 
tionary father,  of  that  great  scientific  man, 
who  uttered  a new  sentiment;  a sentiment  that 
did  not  come  above  the  surface  into  the  domain 
of  science  until  Morgan  wrote  his  work  about 
"Ancient  Society**  and  we  there  see  how  proper- 
ty was  developed*  All  that  Morgan  wrote  in 
about  five  hundred  pages  was  anticipated  in 
essence  nearly  fifty  years  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  one  great  scientist,  the  one  great 
nobleman  of  the  American  revolutiorw  ^pplaus^ 
Fmnklii'M  wi.j3n  he  said  that,  indicated  that 
society  has  a right  to  take  all  of  that  for 
society’s  benefit*  Statements  of  John  Adams, 
Madison,  Franklin,  not  to  mention  the  more 
demagogic  Jefferson,  go  far  enough  to  indicate 


that  those  men,  when  they  established  the 
American  Republic,  did  not  mean  to  establish 
a republic  of  oppression*  With  the  French  Re- 
volutionists it  was  different*  There  they  had 
hardly  started  to  do  anything,  when  they  im- 
mediately passed  resolutions  that  held  the 
working  people,  those  who  have  no  property, 
who  labor  under  wage-slavery,  under  a state 
of  subjection* 

And  I come  back  to  the  point:  It  is  unsci- 

entific, unphiiosophic , it  is  certainly  not 
founded  upon  facts,  to  draw  such  a sharp  com- 
parison between  the  tv/o*  When  the  French  Re- 
volution took  place,  there  was  a proletariat 
ready  at  liand  fer  the  well-developed  capital- 
ists to  jump  on  the  back  of;  but  in  America 
there  v/as  no  proletariat  worth  mentioning*  In 
those  days  every  man  and  woman,  oLose  whose 
hands  were  as  empty  as  when  they  were  born, 
had  a future  of  wealth  Vv'ithin  bounds,  certain 
affluence,  independence-  isian  was  then  the 
architect  of  his  own  happiness,  except  the  ne- 
groes, who  were  chattels  and  not  considered  hu- 
man* The  French  revolutionists  are  not  to  be 
compared  v/ith  the  American,  except  to  a limi- 
ted extent*  They  used  grandiose  phrases  which 
their  actions  immediately  denied*  Here,  those 
men  used  phrases  which  they  did  believe  in. 
Consequently,  I consider  it  to  be  an  excessive 
display  of  extreme  Marxism;  it  is  running 
Liarxism  into  the  ground;  it  is  carrying  the 
thing  into  an  excess  which  repels  the  heart 
and  the  mind,  because  you  cannot  catch  even  a 
student  with  that-  Just  as  soon  as  he  reads 
for  himself,  he  will  find  that  your  facts  are 
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V/hen  we  appeal  to  the  people,  we  want  to  be 
careful  to  have  ballast  to  our  ship,  so  that 
it  will  not  capsize,  but  we  must  also  see  to 
it  that  W3  have  all  the  sails  set  up  tliat  will 
cabch  all  tiie  v/inds  to  carry  our  ship  forward* 
/Applause ^ Wo  in  this  country  have  to  steer 
agiinst  two  rocks:  On  the  one  hand,  the  ex- 

trome  ballast  men,  who  want  nothing  but  bal- 
last and  who  would  chop  off  every  sail,  who 
sa/-  it  is  superfluous  — and  the  ship  would 
st  ind  motionless  as  it  has  stood  in  tha  past 
• .On  t he  ot her  hand  are  t he  freaks  and 

reformers,  who  want  nothing  but  siils*  In  the 
ons  case  it  is  all  ballast  and  the  ship  moves 
nob;  in  the  other,  the  ship  is  ail  sails,  and 
capsizes  like  a catharine-wheel • We  must 
guird  against  ooth*  We  must  be  true  as  to 
farfcs,  and  v/a  must  be  up  to  time  as  to  the 
fe  slings* 

I will  close  with  the  statement  of  a man  to 
wb)m  the  movement  owes  much*  Ha  has  written 
raujh  nonsense,  was  declared  insane,  but  he 
wrrbe  some  profound  wisdom,  and  tliat  man  is 
Au  piste  Comte*  Generalizing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  he  says:  "The  heart  always  as- 

pires to  the  best,  but  the  mind  is  not,  from 
tha  start,  abreast  of  the  heart*  Only  when 
tha  two  are  abreast  of  each  other  real  human 
prpgress  is  possible*"  With  the  French  revo- 
lutionists the  mind  was  not  abreast  of  the 
heirt*  Our  revolutionists,  on  the  contrary, 
re  Illy  imagined  that  the  heart  and  the  mind 
we  ze  abreast  of  each  other.  Deprived  of  the 
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presence  of  a large  proletarian  element , they 
could  not  conceive  such  a thing  as  wage  work- 
ers by  extraction,  so  to  speak,  and  they 
opened  the  gates  of  the  nation  to  the  exploit- 
ed and  opp-rcsoed  of  others  to  come  here  and  be 
free  with  them.  They  made  a mistake.  Develop- 
ment took  place.  Property,  t/ie  slight  thing 
tl'iat  7/as  to  give  freedom,  became  the  weap rn  of 
oppression,  lie  cannot  blame  them  any  more  than 
we  can  blame  Marx,  v.'-ho  in  several  passages  in- 
dicates that  he  does  not  believe  tiiat  the  ca- 
pitalists would  ever  be  clever  enough  to  estab- 
lish permanent  trusts,  monopbiy.  If  he  lived 
today  he  would  know  better,  and  see  how  smart 
capitalists  can  be*  And  if  Franklin  lived  to- 
day aiid  the  revolutionary  fathers,  they  v/ouid 
realize  that  what  they  imagined  would  be  the 
msans  of  freedom  had  become  the  mea:is  of  op- 
pression* 


Now  we  connect  with  the  revolution  of  a hun- 
dred years  ago*  That  revolution  was  builded 
from  the  heai*t  upon  the  part  of  men  as  to  whom 
Pitt  in  tia  British  Parliament  said  that  in 
the  history  of  great  men  he  must  admit  that 
tha  Parliament  in  iunerica  consisted  of  the  a- 
blest  men  he  ever  had  the  fortune  to  read  about* 
/Applause./ vVith  hearts  beating  true  to  human- 
ity, with  a scientist  like  Franklin,  who  could 
fathom  a truth  ahead  of  the  time,  wishing  for 
freedom,  they  established  it  to  the  best  of 
their  knov/ledge.  And  it  may  be  that  with  our- 
selves, after  we  have  accomplished  our  v/ork, 
something  new  may  arise*  'Jho  can  tell!  Re- 
member always  Columbuses  experience*  Travel- 
ling westward  to  reach  China,  he  never  saw 


China,  but  something  else  spread  itself  be- 
tween him  and  that  country*  Nevertheless,  his 
principle  was  correct,  and  China  was  ultimate- 
ly reached  on  that  route*  So  may  we,  after  we 
have  accomplished  our  revolution,  find  some, 
thing  new,  something  else  that  we  know  not  a- 
bout*  Would  it  be  just  to  us  if  our  grand- 
children should  say  that  our  purpose  was  to 
establish  tyranny!  That  our  purpose  was  to 
tyrannize  any  human  being!  Noi  They  will  in 
such  case  rise  to  the  height  of  science,  based 
upon  facta,  and  say  of  us:  "Those  men  did  the 

best  they  knew,  with  the  light  they  had,  and 

aided  by  the  material  conditions  thiat  there 
were."  /Applause  *y 


To  the  Student  \ 


The  material  from  which  Oe  Leon  pre- 
pared the  article  which  follows  may 
be  found  in  the  essay  by  Madison  en- 
titled "Notes  on  Suffrage"  , contain- 
ed in  his  "Collected  Writings",  (J. 
3-  Lippincott  Company)  Vol.  4* 
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TliE  VOICE  OF  MADISON 

(Fr«m  "The  Nationalist," 

August,  1889») 

The  wrongs  on  which  the  social  movement  in 
this  country  has  fixed  attention  have  finally, 
thanks  to  unremitting  agitation,  become  mat- 
ters of  such  undisputed  authenticity,  that 
there  is  now  a perceptible  diminution  of  the 
refutations  once  attempted  by  those  who,  with 
book  and  candle,  were,  and  to  a certain  extent 
still  are, wont  to  formulate  alleged  scientific 
dicta  in  opposition  to  glaring  facts.  This 
sort  of  argument  is  now  yielding  to  another 
which,  in  legal  parlance,  may  be  termed  of 
confession  and  avoidance.  It  consists  in  ad- 
mitting tlie  ills  complained  of,  but  denying 
their  connection  with  an}d;hing  inherent  in 
our  economic  system,  and  attributing  them  in 
some  unexplained  w'ay  to  a departure  from  the 
wholesome  lines  originally  laid  down  by  the 
Revolutionary  Fathers.*  Accordingly,  exhorta- 
tions to  return  to  old-time  ways  are  becoming 
no  uncommon  thing;  and,  in  proportion  as  this 
sort  of  declamation  approaches  the  level  of  the 


The  centennial  sermon  of  Bishop  Potter  is 
the  latest,  most  notable,  and  curious  instance 
of  this  new  departure. 
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4th  of  July  orations,  we  find  it  festooned 
with  flowery  phrases  on  the  fertility  of  our 
soi"  , with  aneoniums  on  the  radical  political 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  inhab  it  ant  s o f this 
ove  ' those  of  any  other  country,  and  with  ran- 
dom quotations  from  the  Revolutionary  Fathers 
intended  to  show  that  they  considered  the  prin- 
ciples establisiied  by  them  sufficient  to  in- 
sure to  American  industry  the  rewards  of  its 
lab  Dr,  and  to  free  the  /nnerican  people  from 
the  afflictions  and  problems  that  disturb  the 
happiness  of  others* 

A study  of  the  works  left  to  us  by  the  Re- 
volutionary Fathers  reveals,  however,  th^t 
they  were  not  the  visionary  beings  oheir 
V70l  1-meaning  admirers  would  mke  them,  but  in- 
deed the  giant  intellects  Pitt  pronounced  them 
to  be.  "peculiarly  interesting  among  these 
/statesmen  on  the  social  conditions  of  their 
da/s,  and  the  future  problems  wit h which  they 
/ thDught  xhe  people  would  come  to  be  confronted, 
I was  James  had  is  on,  whom  to  study  is  to  revere, 
hadison  was  no  hireling  scribbler,  catering  to 
a self-seeking  const  it  uencv;  no  sycophantic 
pedagogue  talking  for  place  or  pelf*  He  was 
an  honest,  as  well  as  earnest  and  profound 
t linker,  oeering  deep  into  the  future  in  order 
to  foresee  his  country’s  trials  and,  if  pos- 
sible, smooth  her  path*  Let  us  then  enrich 
the  discussion  with  the  learning  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary  Father,  and  give  ear 
tc  the  voice  of  Madison* 

The  question  of  the  suffrage  was  one  to 
wh’ich  Hadison  justly  attached  critical  import- 
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ance*  He  understood  it  to  be  the  point  where 
political  and  economic  conditions  meet  and 
react  one  upon  the  other*  V/ith  pains,  himself 
and  his  contemporary  statesmen  had  devised  our 
present  duplex  system  of  small  and  large  con- 
stituencies intended  to  be  a check  on  popular 
j impulses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a concession 

^ \q  republican  instincts*  This  system  met  with 

* Madison *s  approval*  His  reliance  on  its 

efficacy  was,  however,  grounded  upon  the 
actual  distribution  of  property  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  universal  hope  of  acquiring  it*^ 
Those  conditions,  IMison  argued,  lay  at  the 
root  of,  inspired,  and  nurtured  among  the 
people  a sentiment  of  sjTnpathy  with  the  rights 
of  property*  Again  and  again  he  declared 
that  sentiment  essential  to  the  stability  of  a 
republican  government*  And  he  pointed  with 
gratification  to  that  social  and  economic  pe- 
culiarity as  among  the  happiest  contrasts  in 
the  situation  of  the  newborn  states  to  tliat  of 
tiia  Old  morld,  where  no  anticipated  change  in 
that  respect  could  generally  inspire  a like 
eentiraent  of  sympathy  with  the  riglits  of  pro- 
perty* But  would  the  principles  established  ^ 
by  the  revolution  insure  the  permanence  of  i 

that  happy  contrast? and  Madison’s  face 

grew  overcast  with  apprehension  as,  searching 
the  answer,  his  thoughts  traveled  v'hither  eco- 
nomic  and  historic  reasoning  pointed  the  way. 

^ Madison  accepted  the  natural  law  touching 

V — 

Even  as  late  as  the  year  1829,  a majority  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  were  property- 
holders,  or  the  heirs  and  aspirants  of  property. 
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the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  yield,  under  a 
civilized  cultivation,  suceistcnce  for  a large 
surplus  of  consumers  beyond  those  wno  own  the 
soil,  or  other  equivalent  property;  he  realized 
the  great  ierigths  to  v/hich  improvements  in  ag- 
riculture, and  other  labor-saving  arts  were  ten- 
ding, and  measured  their  effect  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth;  tr^  laws  of  increasing  popula- 
tion with  the  increasing  productivity  of  labor 
were  no  secret  to  him;  he  succurrhed  to  no  hal- 
lucinations on  the  score  of  the  freedom  of  our 
political  institutions;  and,  finally,  gauging 
the  effect  of  the  individual  system  of  produc- 
tion, or  competitive  struggle  for  existence, 
^hs  drew  from  these  combined  premises,  a.nd  de- 
clared the  conclusions,  ti^t  the  class  of  the 
propertiless  in  the  United  .%ates  would  in- 


crease from  gensrartion  to  generation 


t hat 


from  being  a minority,  it  would  eventually  swell 
into  a majority;  t.at  it  would  be  reduced  to 
lower  and  lower  wages  affording  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life;  and  tnat,  thus  gradually  sink- 
ing in  the  scale  of  happiness  and  well-being, 
the  large  majority  of  the  people  oi  this  coun- 
try would  finally  touch  the  point  where  they 
^ would  bo,  not  only  wit ho-nt  property,  b^nt  with- 
out even  the  hope  of  acquiring  it#^ 


-*•  74. 
•L  w 


should  be  noted  that  in  this  reasoning 
lladison  altogether  loaves  out  of  his  calcula- 
tion the  additional  cause  of  immigration* 
Without  this  cause,  a cause  to  which  our  so- 
called  statisticians  love  to  turn  with  predi- 
lection, luadison  justly  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion upon  which  the  present  social  movement 
rests,  and  from  which  it  starts. 


y 


I 
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It  was  thv.n  no  immutable  state  of  happiness, 
bit  a steady  progress  tov^ards  poverty  that  this 
e ninant  Revolutionary  Father,  for  one,  foresaw 
and  foretold  as  the  inevitable  sequel  of  the 
forces  at  work  under  the  economic  system  that 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  country.  All  the 

causes  he  enumerates  as  productive,  by  their 
combined  agencies,  of  a majority  of  hopeless 
poor  have  been  at  work  among  us  with  an  inten- 
sity beyond  his  forecast.  The  pitiable  stage 
when  the  masses  of  the  people  would  be,  not 
only  without  property,  but  without  even  the  i; 
hope  of  acquiring  it,  Lladison  calculated  would  jl 

ho  reached  by  the  United  States  before  the 
nation  numbered  a population  greater  than  that 
of  England  and  France.  Our  population  is  now 
double  t^t  of  either;  and  Madison’s  gloomy 
prophecy  is,  accordingly,  realized  by  us  in  its 
deepest  colors.  Our  property  holders  have 
become  an  actual,  ever  decreasing  minority; 

the  propertiless  are  today  the  overwiielraing 
majority;  the  wages  of  these  have  declined 
until  they  afford  the  bare  means  for  a pinched 
subsistence;  chance  or  intrigue,  cautious 
crime  or  toadying,  may,  but  no  degree  of 
honest  toil  can  any  longer,  under  the  pre- 
vailing system,  insure  property  or  the  just 
rewards  of  their  labor  to  the  myriad  wealth- 
producing  workers  with  brain  or  brawn;  the 
few  among  them,  v/ith  v/hom  the  spark  of 
hope  still  glimmers,  hold  to  a straw  that 
must  soon  disabuse  them;  v/ith  most,  all  hope 
in  this  direction  is  totally  extinct; 
starvation,  plus  work,  is  creating  by  the  thou- 
sands the  genus  "tramp,"  which  prefers  starva- 
tion minus  work;  and,  as  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  grinding  poverty  and  its  concomitant 
extravagant  wealth immorality,  as  well  as 
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corruption,  is  rampant  among  the  people,  and 
breaks  out  in  the  government*  Not,  then,  by- 
reason  of  any  degenerat ion,  not  by  reason  of 
any  departure  from,  but  closely  adhering  to 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Revolutionary 
Fathers,  have  the  people  reached  the  present 
shocking  state  against  which  the  Nationalist 
movement  is  enlisted.  The  vulnerable  point 
was  the  competitive  system  of  production  v/hich 
the  American  revolution  left  extant.  The 
present  conditions  are  its  logical  result.* 

On  a notable  occasion,  Jolm  Adams,  another 
Revolutionary  Father,  had  uttered  the  sentence, 
that  where  the  working  poor  were  paid  in  re- 
turn for  their  labor  only  as  much  money  as 
would  buy  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  their 
condition  was  identical  with  that  of  the  slave, 
who  received  those  necessaries  at  short  iiand; 
the  former  might  be  called  "freemen,”  the 
latter  "slaves,”  but  the  difference  was  inagi- 
nary  only*  Madison  grasped  the  bearing  of 
this  profound  thought  in  all  its  fullness.  As 
his  own  reasoning  revealed  to  him  the  eventual 
destitution  of  the  masses,  the  conclusion  was 
self-evident  that  their  condition  v/ould  become 
virtually  that  of  slavery.  A minority  of 
slaves  might  be  kept  under;  but  a large 


'•'Tt  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this 
tlat  a blunder  was  committed  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Fathers.  History  seems  to  show  that  the 
compel  itive  stage  is  a requisite  step  in  the 

evolution  of  society.  But  whether  this  be  so 
Qr  not.  today  the  competitive  system  is  only 
producifive  ofmischief.^ 


majority and  that  made  up  of  the  races  to 

which  the  world  owes  its  progress,  — Madison 
realized  v/vould  not  long  submit  to  the  galling 
yoke.  Accordingly,  he  descried  in  the  not 
distant  future  a serious  c:)nflict  between  the 
class  with  and  the  class  without  propi^rty;  the 
fated  collapse  of  the  system  of  suffrage  ho  i 
had  helped  to  rear;  and,  consequently , tlie 
distinct  outlines  of  a grave  national  problem. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  v/hich  presen- 
ted itself  to  Madison  in  the  guise  of  a ques- 
tion of  suffrage,  involved,  however,  the  eco- 
nomic <}uestion;  V/hat  should  be  done  with  that 
'unfavored  class,  who.,  toiling  in.  hopeless  po- 
verty, — slaves  in  fact,  if  not  in  name  — 
would  constitute  the  majority  of  the  body 
social?  This  quest  ion  Madison  proposed , but 
vainly  labored  to  find  in  the  various  methods 
of  checks  and  balances  an  answer  that  was 
either  adequate  to  the  threatened  emergency, 
or  satisfactory,  to  his  judgment.  To  exclude 
the  class  without  property  frm  the  right  of 
suffrage  he  promptly  rejected,  as  no  republican 
government  could  be  expected  to  endure  that 
rested  upon  a portion  of  the  society  having  a 
numerical  and  physical  force  excluded  from 
and  liable  to  be  turned  agadnst  it,  unless 
kept  down  by  a standing  military  force  fatal 
to  all  parties.  To  confine  the  right  of  suf- 
frage for  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
those  with,  and  for  the  other  branch  to  those 
without  property,  he  likewise  set  aside  as  a 
regulation  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation 
f-or  contests  and  antipathies  not  dissimilar  to 
those  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  at 
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RDme.  And  again,  he  shrev/dly  detected  d9,ngers 
larking  in  a mixture  of  the  two  classes  in 
b Dt  h branches  • 


Thus  the  question  of  the  suffrage  brought 
Midison  unconsciously  face  to  face  with  the 
social  question-  His  te.ierrt  saved  him  from 
filling  into  a reactionary  plan,  or  even  re- 
^scrt.  ing  to  a temporary/  make-shift;  but  like- 
wise did  the  limitations  of  his  ag'^  prevent 
him  from  hitting  upon  thie  scheme  which  alone 
ould  solve  both  the  problem  that  preoccupied 
him,  and  the  graver  one  iato  v;hich  his  spirit 
hid  projected*  He  gave  t ne  matter  over;  but 
n>t  without  first  bestowing  upon  it  a parting 
^,f  Lash  of  genius  by  the  significant  avowal 
/t  lat  the  impending  social  changes  woula  neces- 
sitate a proportionate  change  in  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  the  country,  and  would  be- 
s Deak  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  patriot. 

Karl  llarx  stops  in  the  midst  of  his  analy- 
s;.s  of  ihe  law  of  values  to  render  tribute  to 
t ] 13  genius  0 i Ar  ist  ot le  for  d is c ove r ing  in  t he 
expression  of  the  value  of  commodities  the 
central  nruth  of  political  economy,  which  only 
tlie  peculiar  system  of  society  in  which  he 
Ij.ved  prevented  him  from  accepting  and  carry- 
ir  g 1 0 its  logical  conclusion*  Hoi7  much  more 
brilliant  and  deserving  of  tribute  the  genius 
oi  hadison  that  enaoled  him  to  xake  so  long  a 
look  a.i.ead ; calculate  v/itn  such  n:?  cety  the  re- 
silts  01  political  and  economic  forces;  fore- 
see with  such  accuracy  the  great  coming  prob- 
lem of  our  country,  and  state  it  with  such 

clearness;  weigh  v/ith  such  breadth  of  judgment 


the-  methods  known  to  him  in  order  to  meet  aiid 
solve  it,  and  a is  card  them  one  after  the  other 
with  so  much  acumen;  rise  to  such  height  of 
statesmanship  by  boldly  declaring  the  problem 
could  be  dealt  with  in  no  way  other  than  by 
adapting  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  to  the  social  changes  that  may  take 
place;  and,  finally,  commend  the  task  to,  and 
invoke  for  its  performance,  the  wisdom  of  the 
future  patriot! 

That  the  wisdom  sf  the  Rovolut ionary  Fathers 
and  their  teachings  are  not  lost  upon  their 
successors,  th^  appearance  and  gro’xth  of  the 
■Jationalist  movement  demonstrate*  The  voice 
of  lladison  has  reached  our  generation-  The 
patriots  in  the  revolution  now  impending  and 
squally  important  with  that  of  a hundred  years 
leo  will  bo  on  hand* 
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JEFrlilRSON  ON  RFVOi.f7TION 


Lati;er  to  £amuel  Nerchjval,  July  12,  ISIS 


• •••Some  people  look  at  const  it  ions  with 
anct imonious  reverence  and  deem  them  like  the 
.rk  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be  touched* 
'hey  ascribe  to  the  men  of  tlie  preceding  age  a 
''isdom  more  than  himian,  and  suppose  what  they 
lid  to  be  beyond  amendmeict*  I knev;  that  age 
fell*  I belonged  to  it  and  labored  with  it. 
It  deserves  .well  of  its  country*  It  was  very 
.ike  the  present  but  vrithout  tkiS  experience  of 
,he  present;  and  forty  years  of  experience  in 
50v?mmerrt  is  worth  a century  of  bookreading; 
uid  this  tliey  would  say  themselves,  ware  they 
.0  arise  from  the  dead*  I am  certainly  not  an 
id VO  cate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes  in 
.awe  and  ccnst  itutions*  I think  moderate 

Imperfections  had  batter  be  borne  with-; because , 
>ncG  knov;n,  wo  accomiuodate  ourselves  to  them, 
Lnd  find  practical  means  of  correcting  their 
Lll  effects-  But  I know  also  that  laws  and 
Lnstitations  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  progress 
>f  fne  human  mind*  As  that  becomes  more  devel- 
>ped  , more  enlightened  as  new  discoveries  are 
aade,  new  trutiis  disclosed,  manners  and  opin- 
ions chiange  with  the  change  of  circumstance* 
Institutions  must  advance  also  and  keep  pace 
rith  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a man 
10  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  whien  a 
)0y,  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under 
-he  regimen  of  its  barbarous  ancestors.  It  is 
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t-iis  preposterous  idea  that  has  lately  deluged 
hurope  in  blood*  Th^ir  monarchs,  instead  of 
wisely  yielding  to  the  gradual  changes  of  cir- 
cumstances , of  favoring  progressive  accor.'imoda- 
tion  to  progressive  improvement,  have  c-ung  to 
old  abuses,  entr-'n c bed  themselves  behind  steady 
habits,  anu  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek  thru 
blood  and  violence , rasn  and  ruinous  innova- 
tions, which,  had  they  bean  referred  to  the 
peaceful  deiiberat  ions  and  collective  v;  isdom  of 
t ne  nat ion,  wo ul d have  been  put  int  o accept  ab 1 e 
and  salutary  forms-  Let  us  follow  no  such  ex- 
amples nor  weakay  believe  that  one  generation 
is  not  as  capable  as  another  of  taking  care  of 
itself  and  of  ordering  its  own  affairs* 


Let  us,  as  our  sister  states  Lave  done,  avail 
ourselves  of  our  reason  and  experience,  to  cor- 
rect the  crude  essays  of  our  first  and  unaxp..r- 
ienced,  alt  iiough  wise , virtuous  and  well-mean- 
ing co-oncile.  An:i  lastly,  let  us  provide  in 

our  constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated 
periods.  ?,'hat  those  periods  should  be,  nature 
herself  indicates-  By  the  European  tables  of 
mortality  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one 
mtmont  of  time,  a majority  will  be  dead  in 
about  nineteen  years-  At  the  end  of  that  per- 
iod, then,  a new  majority  is  come  into  place; 
or,  in  other  words,  a nev/  generation.  Each 
generation  is  as  independent  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding, as  that  was  of  all  which  had  g.pne 
before-  j.t  has  then,  a ike  them,  a right  to 

choose  for  itself  the  form  of  government  it 

believes  most  promotive  of  its  own  hapniness; 
consequently,  to  accommodate  to  the  circumstan- 
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ce  3 in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  it  received 
from  its  predecessor;  and  it  is  for  the  peace 
ard  good  of  mankind  that  a solemn  opportunity 
of  doing  this  every  19  or  2o  years  should  be 
provided  in  the  constitution,  so  that  it  may 
be  handed  on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  the  end  of  time, 
if  anything  human  can  so  long  endure* 
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